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Executive Summary 

This study examined the high school experiences, 
graduation rates and post-secondary attendance rates 
of students who received need-based scholarships to 
attend private elementary schools from fhe Children's 
Scholarship Fund Baltimore (CSFB). CSFB provides 
funds fo sfudenfs from low-income families in fhe 
Balfimore area fo affend fhe privafe or parochial schools 
of fheir choice in kindergarfen fo eighfh grade. One of 
fhe goals of CSFB is fo increase high school graduafion 
rafes and improve posfsecondary educafion success 
rafes of low-income sfudenfs living in and near fhe cify 

This sfudy is significanf as, fo dafe, few sfudies have 
examined fhe long-ferm educational affainmenf 
oufcomes of recipienfs of need-based scholarships in 
fhe elemenfary grades. The researchers conducfed a 
cross-secfional survey of parenfs of former scholarship 
recipienfs fhree fo eighf years affer fhey complefed 
eighfh grade, inquiring into their experiences with 
their elementary and high schools, the high school 
graduation status of fheir children, college attendance 
and/or work following high school, and fhe college 
preparation climate of fheir child's high school. The 
researchers were unable fo develop a comparison 
group for fhe Balfimore scholarship recipienfs, which 
allowed only a comparison fo resulfs of urban, low- 
income sfudenfs in general. 

Fiigh school graduafion rafes of fhe CSFB group were 
very high (97 percenf), but consistent with the other 
Children's Scholarship Fund programs that have been 
studied around the nation. College attendance rates 
of bofh scholarship recipienfs (84 percenf) and fheir 
parenfs (53 percenf) were higher fhan fhe national 
and Baltimore averages, as well. Although they were 
from economically disadvantaged homes, scholarship 
recipients tended to have more highly educated 
parents than the general population, and most parents 
(98 percent) held a strong desire to have their child 
graduate from college. Children of parenfs who didn'f 
go fo college were nof less likely to enroll in college, 
however. In fact, they were slightly more likely to go to 
college than children of parenfs who had some college 
(83 percenf vs. 80 percenf). 


Recipienfs of fhe scholarships attended a wide 
variefy of high school types, including regular public 
neighborhood high schools. Catholic high schools, 
charter schools, and secular private high schools. Those 
schools were generally well outfitted with college 
preparation resources, regardless of high school type. 
Scholarship recipients with strong college counseling 
environments in high school were more likely to 
enroll in college after graduation. CSFB recipients who 
enrolled in college five fo 10 years affer eighfh grade 
had similar college preparatory environmenfs in high 
school, buf were more likely fo fake advanfage of fhose 
college preparatory elemenfs, such as SAT-preparafion 
classes and college frips. 

The aufhor suggesfs fhaf, fo encourage more school 
choice sfudenfs fo enter challenging colleges, 
scholarship organizafions should help fo cormecf fhose 
sfudenfs wifh more college preparatory resources 
and work with a wide variety of local high schools fo 
provide more low-cost, college preparatory resources 
to low- income students. 
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Introduction 

School choice advocates have long held that providing 
educational options for economically disadvantaged 
children can help break the cycle of poverfy and 
move fhem fo pafhways of higher learning and 
higher earningsd The recenf economic downfurn has 
made if increasingly clear fhaf each successive sfep of 
educafional affainmenf, from high school graduation 
fo associafe's, bachelor's, and masfer's degrees, leads 
fo a higher likelihood of being employed and earning 
a higher income.^ 

We know sfudenfs from low-income families are far 
less likely fo affend college fhan are sfudenfs from 
middle-class or high-income families.^ Sfudenfs 
affending schools of choice have been shown fo be 
more likely fo graduafe high school; however, evidence 
of a relationship befween school choice opporfunifies 
and college attendance and college degree affainmenf 
has been more mixed. ^ For example, a 2012 sfudy 
by Chingos and Peferson found fhaf black sfudenfs 
who had received need-based scholarships fo affend 
elemenfary school were more likely fo enroll in and 
affend college several years after receiving their tuition 
assistance than their peers who did not receive those 
scholarships; however, the results were not the same 
for sfudenfs from ofher efhnic groups.® 

In examining fhe educafional pafhways faken by 
sfudenfs in schools of choice, if is possible some 
of fhe difference in college enrollmenf and success 
found among recipienfs of need-based elemenfary 
school scholarship sfudenfs could be affribufable fo 
differences in fhe college orienfafion and college- 
going culfures of fhe high schools fhey attended. 
Thus, fhe quesfion could be asked: To whaf exfenf 
are economically disadvanfaged sfudenfs who affend 
schools of choice in elemenfary school affending high 
schools wifh subsfanfial college-preparafion resources 
after eighfh grade, and is fhere a relafionship befween 
fhe sfrucfure and resources of fhose high schools 
and fhe likelihood of fhose sfudenfs graduafing high 
school and affending college? 


Numerous sfudies have demonsfrafed fhaf children 
who affend schools wifh an orienfafion toward college 
preparation have higher rafes of college enrollmenf 
and graduafion fhan fheir peers who do nof affend 
fhose fypes of schools.® We also know fhaf high 
schools vary greafly in fheir orienfations fo college 
and fhe fypes of resources fhey provide for college 
preparation.^ Schools wifh more resources dedicated 
fo college affendance and school climates wifh more 
orienfafion fo college are associafed wifh higher levels 
of posfsecondary education enrollmenf.® However, 
in an extensive review of fhe liferafure, fhe aufhor of 
fhis paper found liffle research on fhe exfenf fo which 
sfudenfs who have received need-based scholarships 
in tower grades are exposed fo high schools wifh 
orienfations fo and resources dedicafed fo affending 
college, or whefher affending high schools wifh 
parficular sefs of resources is associafed wifh fheir 
later enrollmenf in college. In fhis sfudy, we affempfed 
fo address fhaf gap by asking fhe following questions: 

• Whaf variefy of college preparafion experiences 
are economically disadvanfaged sfudenfs who 
participafe in elemenfary-level privafe school 
choice programs experiencing in high school? 

• Whaf fypes of colleges are fhose sfudenfs affending 
after high school? 

• Are need-based scholarship recipienfs who affend 
high schools wifh relatively more college 
preparafion resources more likely fo enroll in 
college fhan fhose who affend high schools wifh 
fewer of fhose fypes of resources? 

To investigate fhose questions, fhis sfudy explores fhe 
relafionship befween economically disadvanfaged 
sfudenfs' access fo privafe schools of fheir choice in 
elemenfary school and access fo college preparatory 
services when fhose sfudenfs progress info high school. 
In parficular, we examined fhe high school graduation 
and college enrollmenf rafes of economically 
disadvanfaged sfudenfs who received scholarships 
fo affend privafe elemenfary schools in Balfimore, 
Maryland and fhe college-preparafion climate of fhe 
high schools fhey affended. 
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The students who participated in this study all received 
scholarships from the Children's Scholarship Fund 
Baltimore (CSFB), a need-based scholarship program 
that provides private school choice opportunities in 
and around the city of Balfimore. The CSF affiliafes 
provide an unbiased choice environmenf for fheir 
scholarship families, as if is enfirely up fo fhe family fo 
decide in which school fhey will enroll fheir child, and 
there are no selection requirements other than proof of 
economic disadvanfage. 

Background 

Providing access fo college for all Americans has 
become a major nafional policy priorify in recenf 
years, particularly as fhe recenf economic downfurn 
has accenfuafed fhe imporfance of higher education 
fo job sfabilify. Many barriers fo college access and 
success persisf for low-income and efhnic minorifies, 
however, creafing greaf disparifies in levels of college 
enrollmenf, persisfence, and graduation. For example, 
42 percenf of whife college-age youfh attend college 
today, compared wifh only 32 percenf of black youfh 
and 23 percenf of Hispanic youfh.® 

In a sfudy of fhe fypes of barriers thaf exisf for 
low-income and minorify sfudenfs, researchers in 
Chicago nofed fhaf despife "almosf universal" college 
aspirations among low-income sfudenfs attending fhe 
Chicago Public Schools, obsfacles for fhose sfudenfs 
included a lack of academic preparation for college- 
level work, a lack of social capifal around fhe college 
admissions process (e.g., few confacfs wifh college 
experience), and financial barriers, including fhe 
"declining real value of financial aid combined wifh 
rising college cosfs."“ 

Providing fhose youfh wifh such resources in high 
school has been shown fo improve fheir access fo and 
persisfence in college, particularly when if comes in fhe 
form of an accessible college preparatory curriculum, 
college enfrance exam preparation, and college 
admissions counseling.^^ Researchers explored fhese 
connections in a large-scale sfudy of public school 
choice in Norfh Carolina's Charlotte Mecklenburg 


School Disfricf. Doming and colleagues found fhaf 
winning a high school lottery in fhaf disfricf generafed 
increased high school graduation rates and four-year 
college attendance and persisfence, particularly for 
females and for fhose sfudenfs who would ofherwise 
have attended "low-performing" neighborhood 
schools; however, little difference was seen for 
fhose who would ofherwise have attended "better 
resourced, more high-performing" neighborhood 
schools. They attributed fhaf fo differences in access 
fo more "culfural capifal" around college attendance 
in fhe choice schools, which included: insistence on 
earning more credifs in mafh, availabilify of college 
counselors, college admissions fesf preparafion, better 
academic insfrucfion, and association wifh peers who 
are more college-orienfed.*^ 

A nafional survey of school counselors identified a 
school's overall college-going climate as a significanf 
predictor of whefher sfudenfs apply fo college.'^ This 
climafe is characferized by feachers and ofher school 
persormel who falk abouf college, push sfudenfs fo 
apply, and ensure fheir applicafions are complefed. 
Furfher supporf for fhe college-going climafe fheory is 
provided by McDonough, who argues fhaf high school 
counselors are by far fhe mosf imporfanf professionals 
in improving college enrollmenfs.*^ Similarly, in 
an analysis of dafa from fhe National Educational 
Longifudinal Sfudy of 2002, Bryan and colleagues 
found fhaf, overall, fhe more confacf sfudenfs had 
wifh a counselor who could provide information 
abouf colleges, fhe more likely fhey were fo apply, 
especially for fhose who saw fheir counselor in 10th 
grade or earlier.*® 

Although they are a key piece of fhe college access 
puzzle for low-income sfudenfs in particular, Bruce 
and Bridgeland found fhat many ofher facfors are also 
necessary, as counselors are often inadequately trained, 
get pulled away to do other tasks, and in many cases are 
not held accountable for providing college counseling 
by fheir adminisfrafors.*® Thaf is particularly frue of 
counselors serving predominantly low-income and 
traditionally underrepresented students. 

Indeed, Corwin, Venegas, Oliverez, and Colyar found 
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that counselors in schools with more black students 
do not have as many resources for college planning 
and preparation compared with schools composed 
of predominanfly white students.'^ "Black" schools 
are less likely to have an emphasis on college access, 
and their student-counselor ratios are higher. In some 
schools serving large numbers of poor and minorify 
sfudenfs, fhe counselor-fo-sfudenf rafio is upwards of 
1:1000, and little time is spent on college counseling. 
Rather, they are busy scheduling, testing, providing 
lunch supervision, and dealing with discipline and 
other immediate concerns like pregnancy, suicide 
prevention, drug use, and personal crisis counseling. 
By contrast, in private college-preparatory schools 
that send a majority of graduafes to college, there are 
usually counselors and other staff devofed exclusively 
fo college guidance.^® 

Real differences in opporfunifies for college counseling, 
then, are seen between schools serving predominately 
white and predominately students of color, as well as 
befween schools serving economically-advantaged 
versus economically-disadvantaged students.*’ Such 
differences in social capifal in schools can amplify 
differences in college-going opporfunify related to 
social capital outside of schools (e.g., parent education 
level, family experiences wifh college, family income 
level). 

A school culfure that supports an understanding of 
the financial aspecf of college is particularly imporfant 
for low-income sfudenfs in their pursuit of college. 
Bruce and Bridgeland found fhat among sfudenfs who 
had been accepted to four-year institutions, students 
who had completed a FAFSA in the spring were 50 
percent more likely to enroll than those who did not.^“ 
Nagaoka and colleagues found fhaf relatively few 
low-income sfudenfs and families undersfand fhe 
admission process, including financial aid, suggesfing 
a greaf need for more counseling and application 
assisfance for low-income sfudenfs, especially around 
financial aid.^* 

Anofher area of weakness of some high schools fhat 
can adversely affect low-income students is college 
admissions test preparation. College admissions tests 


are still used widely as screens for college acceptance, 
particularly by selective four-year colleges. Some 
have argued fhat more economically advantaged 
students have an edge on their disadvantaged 
peers when it comes to college admissions tests. For 
example, students who can afford fo pay for expensive 
admissions fesf classes and who fake it multiple times 
can improve their scores. An entire industry has 
grown up around preparing students to take tests like 
the SAT and ACT. 

Although almost one quarter of SAT fakers obfained 
fee waivers fhrough the College Board to take the 
SAT (indicating financial need) and almosf half of 
SAT takers were minority students, higher-income 
students were significantly more likely to take the test 
multiple times, a strategy the College Board concedes 
improves scores. Vigdor and Clotfelter posit that 
low-income students may be at a disadvantage in 
the college admissions process as a result of taking 
the test only one time, and with relatively little direct 
preparation.^^ In addition, several reviews of SAT 
preparation coursework and coaching have found fhat 
formal preparation resulfs in increased scores, with 
coaching, the most expensive form of preparafion, 
having fhe highesf impacf.^^ Therefore, low-income 
sfudenfs who have fewer opporfunifies to take the 
tests and fewer opporfunifies for college admissions 
fesf preparafion are doubly disadvanfaged relative fo 
their more economically advantaged peers. 

Relatively few sfudies have examined fhe impacf of 
participation in a need-based scholarship program — 
privately or government funded — on educational 
attainment of low-income scholarship or voucher 
recipienfs. This is likely due in parf to the fact large- 
scale programs to fund economically disadvanfaged 
sfudenfs to attend private schools of choice are 
relafively new, and relatively few parficipanfs have 
reached the age where they could be expected to be 
enrolled in or to have completed college, particularly 
those who received those funds fo aftend elemenfary 
school. Also, fhe cosf of finding sfudenfs and fheir 
parenfs and obfaining information from fhem up fo 
14 years after fhey have received a scholarship can be 
prohibitively expensive. 
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For example, the cost of the short-term evaluation 
of the Washington, D.C. Opportunity Scholarship 
Program, was $1 million. Despite the cost and other 
logistical difficulties, several notable studies have been 
conducted that have linked receipt of a scholarship with 
higher educational attainment. Wolf and colleagues, 
for example, used a randomized experimental design 
to demonstrate that D.C. Opportunity Scholarship 
recipients from low-income families were at least 12 
percent more likely to graduate from high school than 
their peers who applied for but did not receive the 
scholarship.^^ Cowen and colleagues found similar 
high school graduation results for voucher recipients in 
Milwaukee.^® Although those studies found differential 
rates of high school graduation, and in the case of 
Cowen' s study, college enrollment, they did not examine 
what accounted for the differences in high school or 
college attainments. Both Wolf's group and Cowen's 
group speculated that the differences in graduation and 
college enrollment rates between and within groups 
could be the result of differences in high school cultures 
attended by the scholarship and voucher recipients. That 
idea is supported in the case of Milwaukee in qualitative 
research by Stewart and colleagues.^'’ 

Given that access to college-preparatory resources 
and college-focused high school environmenfs have 
been shown to make a difference in college enrollment 
and persistence, and that access to those resources 
can be particularly limited for low-income students, 
this study explores the extent to which economically 
disadvantaged students who received tuition subsidies 
to attend private schools attended high schools with 
college-preparatory services and resources, and the 
extent to which students with higher levels of those 
services and resources in their high schools attended 
college after high school. 

About Children's Scholarship 
Fund Baltimore 

The subjects of this study were all students who 
received scholarships from the Children's Scholarship 
Fund Baltimore (CSFB) for at least two years and up 
to nine years. 


CSFB provides partial tuition assistance for low-income 
parents to send their children to the private schools of 
their choice, without regard to race, ethnicity, academic 
qualifications, or religious belief. CSFB is affiliated 
with the national Children's Scholarship Fund (CSF), 
a nonprofit organization providing educational 
opportunities to low-income children across the 
country. Nationally, CSF has provided scholarships 
to more than 123,000 low-income families. CSFB has 
provided scholarships to more than 6,000 students in 
kindergarten through eighth grade to attend private 
schools in and around Baltimore. 

Recipients of scholarships are selecfed by random 
lottery. Scholarships are provided in amounts up 
to $2,000 per student, and families must provide at 
least $500 toward tuition each year. Upon completing 
eighth grade, CSF recipients, including those 
subsidized by CSFB, leave the program and become 
CSF "alumni." As the scholarship recipients progress 
into high school, they have traditionally had little 
contact with the program other than to update their 
status, which happened infrequently (e.g., in high 
school, out of high school, etc.). CSF believes that by 
boosting academic success and student engagement 
in and attendance at school prior to entering high 
school, scholarship recipients will have a strong 
enough foundation to overcome barriers that can lead 
economically challenged students to drop out before 
completing school. Evidence from a recent study of 
Baltimore's high school students that the types of 
factors CSF has identified as important — attendance 
in eighth and ninth grades, and grade point average 
and academic test scores in eighth and ninth grade — 
are highly correlated to high school graduation and 
dropout rates. Mac Iver and Messel's study also found 
those factors were important predictors of two-year 
and four-year college enrollment. 

Research Methods 

This study employed a cross-sectional "snapshot" 
survey that attempted to identify the successes and 
pathways — to high school, college, and beyond — 
of former scholarship recipients (CSFB alumni). A 
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questionnaire was developed with input from the 
CSFB staff and board, and disfribufed fo CSFB alumni 
by mail (paper), online, and in telephone form fo 
all of fhe CSFB alumni or parents of alumni whose 
confact information could be obtained and verified. 
Contacf information was provided to the researchers 
conducting the study at FRONTIER 21 Education 
Solutions by CSFB staff members. The survey 
requesfed information about: 

• the name of the respondent's high school, 

• the date of high school graduation (if graduated), 

• high school academic record, 

• college counseling environment in high school, 

• college preparation environment in high school, 

• access to college admissions test preparation, 

• college financial aid support, 

• college attended, if any, 

• college enrollmenf / graduation status, 

• opinions about the supportiveness of fhe CSFB 
program, and 

• opinions about the quality of the high school 
environment overall. 

Through the following quesfions, surveyed 
scholarship recipienfs were asked about their high 
school experiences, graduation status, and college 
attendance or work status and about the availability 
of supporfs for college access and enrollmenf in fheir 
high school: 

• Does having scholarship support that allows an 
economically disadvantaged family to place 
a student in a private elementary school of 
their choice facilitate that student's success in high 
school, culminating in high school graduation 


and/ or enrollment in college? Or, are the outcomes 
more similar to regular Baltimore public school 
students? 

• What types of supports for college attendance 
and success are these scholarship recipients being 
provided in high school? Is there significant 
variation seen between high schools attended by 
scholarship recipients, or are they similar in those 
areas? 

• Is there a relationship between the availability 
of high school supporfs for college attendance and 
scholarship recipienfs' access fo and enrollmenf in 
college? Or, does no clear relationship exist 
between those supports and college enrollment? 

By asking those questions, this study attempts to 
add to the current understanding of the relationship 
between receiving a need-based scholarship to attend 
a private school and access to college-preparation 
services, and the relationship between the availability 
of fhose services and fhe ulfimafe enrollmenf or non- 
enrollment of those students in college. As Wolf and 
colleagues have pointed out, there have been very 
few sfudies that have explored those cormections, 
despite overwhelming evidence that improving 
both high school graduation and college enrollment 
for economically disadvanfaged sfudenfs can add 
significanf value fo individual success and fo the 
collective economy.^® 

The author gathered data on CSFB recipients using a 
combination of survey forms administered over the 
summer of 2013. Ofher publicly available information 
was also used, including informafion from Baltimore- 
area high schools. The majorify of informafion was 
collected through the mail survey. Data collected 
were both qualitative, such as opinions about the 
CSFB program, for example, and quantitative, such as 
rankings of the importance of high school graduation 
to the recipient's parents. The tracking study focused 
on scholarship recipienfs who had received af least 
one year of scholarship supporf from CSFB and who 
had complefed eighfh grade befween fhe spring of 
2004 and the spring of 2010. Those alumni would have 
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had the opportunity to graduate with their four-year 
cohort in the high school classes of 2008, 2009, 2010, 
2011, 2012, and 2013, or graduafe early in fhree years, 
by 2013 (class of 2014). No clear comparison group 
could be developed for fhe CSFB recipienfs, primarily 
because fhe organization did nof keep frack of sfudenfs 
who applied for buf did nof receive scholarships. 

Also, fhe primary purpose of fhis sfudy was fo examine 
the experiences of fhe scholarship recipienfs once 
fhey leff fhe program and advanced fo high school 
and beyond, and nof fo compare fhe scholarship 
recipienfs wifh similar sfudenfs who did nof receive 
a scholarship. This sfudy is fherefore more qualifafive 
in nafure, describing fhe experiences of scholarship 
recipienfs as fhey progressed pasf eighfh grade and 
affempfing fo idenfify factors fhaf may be associafed 
wifh a sfudenf progressing beyond graduafion and 
info college. Because fhe program had no confrol over 
the types of high schools fhaf parenfs and sfudenfs 
chose, or even fhe fype of elemenfary school fhey 
chose, fhere is no way fo eliminafe fhe possibilify fhaf 
parenf and sfudenf school-selecfion facfors are more 
imporfanf, or equally imporfanf, fo college enrollmenf, 
as fhe fypes of college-preparafion environmenf and 
acfivifies provided by parficular high schools. 

The researchers developed a confacf dafabase 
of sfudenfs and parenfs who had received CSFB 


scholarships in fhe past. As the database was being 
constructed, it became clear some contact information 
was outdated by several years, as the program did not 
have a directive of mainfaining confacf wifh fhe alumni 
affer eighfh grade. Of fhe 3,670 scholarships disfribufed 
fo CSFB parenfs fo supporf fheir children in grades 
K-8 from 2003 fo 2010, CSFB provided informafion for 
322 sfudenfs who had received a scholarship in eighfh 
grade. The disfribufion of fhose alumni, according 
fo fheir eighfh-grade year and four-year high school 
graduafion year, is provided in Table 1. 

A large number of fhe posfal addresses, phone numbers, 
and email addresses were nof reachable, even affer 
several affempfs fo find alfernafe confacf informafion. 
The number of sfudenfs for whom confacf information 
was defermined fo be unaffainable is also provided in 
Table 1. As fhe fable shows, only 63 percenf of alumni 
had pofenfially useable confacf informafion (e.g., 
fhey did nof have mail refurned as "no forwarding 
address" and fheir phone numbers or email addresses 
were nof obviously incorrecf or discormecfed). Given 
fhe facf all of fhe scholarship recipienfs were required 
fo demonsfrafe economic hardship af fhe time of fhe 
scholarship, if is nof surprising fhis highly mobile 
population could nof be reached several years lafer. 
The researchers have found fhis same paffern of confacf 
difficulfies in sfudies of ofher scholarship programs 


TABLE 1 Recipients in Eighth Grade, by Scholarship Year, and Number/Percentage 

with Potentially Viable Contact Information 


Eighth Grade 
Scholarship Year 

Four-Year 
High School 
Graduation Class 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Reachable 

Percentage 
Reachable 
of Total 

Number 

Responding 

Percentage 
Responding of 
Reachable 

2003-04 

2008 

17 

8 

47% 

4 

38% 

2004-05 

2009 

31 

18 

58% 

6 

33% 

2005-06 

2010 

31 

21 

68% 

11 

52% 

2006-07 

2011 

50 

36 

72% 

22 

61% 

2007-08 

2012 

76 

48 

63% 

29 

60% 

2008-09 

2013 

62 

38 

61% 

36 

95% 

2009-10 

2014 

55 

34 

62% 

28 

82% 

Total 


322 

203 

63% 

136 

67% 
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in Charlotte, Philadelphia, and Toledo. Indeed, many 
recipients of CSF scholarships change addresses and 
phone numbers frequently while receiving their 
scholarships (personal communication through the 
Children's Scholarship Fund Philadelphia). 

Of fhe 322 alumni who received eighfh-grade 
scholarships from 2003 fo 2010, 203 (63 percenf) 
were found fo have pofenfially reachable confacf 
information, and of fhose, 136 (67 percenf) responded 
fo fhe survey. In general, more recenf eighfh-grade 
graduafes were more likely fo respond or have fheir 
parenfs respond fo fhe survey (from 33 percenf of 
2004-05 eighfh graders fo 95 percenf of 2009-10 eighfh 
graders). 

The average number of participation years for CSFB 
parenfs of fhe alumni surveyed for fhis sfudy was 
six years, wifh a range of fwo years fo nine years of 
scholarships provided for each child. The parenfs or 
guardians of fhe alumni were fhe primary fargef of 
fhe survey, as fhey were fhoughf fo have fhe mosf 
information abouf fheir child's educational pafhways 
and perspective on fhe qualify of college preparafory 
services offered by fheir child's high school. Whenever 
possible fhen, fhe researchers affempfed fo obfain 
information from fhe parenfs or guardians of fhe CSFB 
alumni. If fhe parenfs were nof reachable, information 
was obfained from fhe alumni direcfly. This research 
mefhod confains fhe possibilify of bias as if relies on self- 
reporfing, which could lead fo some underreporfing of 
negative consequences (such as a scholarship recipienf 
nof complefing high school, for example). Also, fhe 
families wifh more sfable confacf informafion could 
be more likely fo be more sfable financially, which 
would be associafed wifh higher rafes of high school 
graduation, as well. However, when additional efforfs 
were made fo find families wifh long-oufdafed confacf 
informafion, fhose wifh oufdafed addresses were very 
similar in fheir oufcomes and responses fo fhose wifh 
currenf confacf informafion. An examinafion of fhe 
records of sfudenfs and parenfs versus fhose who were 
nof reachable did nof indicafe any particular difference 
befween fhe fwo groups. Therefore, if is unlikely fhe 
group fhaf was nof confacfed differs in any subsfanfial 
way from fhose who were confacfed. 


Findings 

High School Graduation and College 
Enrollment 

One of fhe express goals of fhe Children's Scholarship 
Fund is fo provide educafional opporfunifies fhaf 
are likely fo boosf success in high school leading 
fo graduafion. According fo fhe CSF, a high school 
graduafe's "armual income will be double fhaf of a 
dropouf, and his [sic] chances of being incarcerafed, 
suffering from poor healfh, and even premafure deafh 
will be greafly decreased. 

The issue is a serious one for low-income urban 
sfudenfs, around only 50 percenf of whom graduafe 
from large mefropolifan school sysfems. Baltimore 
has been identified as one of fhe lowesf-achieving 
school sysfems in fhe counfry in ferms of high school 
graduafion, wifh one sfudy placing if among fhe 
bottom fhree nationwide, wifh only a 38.5 percenf 
graduafion rafe.^“ More recenf calculafions estimafe 
64 percenf of fhe cify's ninfh graders graduafe in 
four years (four years after ninfh-grade enfry is the 
widely adopted national standard), which is partially 
attributable to targeted efforts to provide alternative 
high school programs that are smaller and more 
attentive to student needs. 

The survey of fhe parenfs and guardians of CSFB 
alumni asked for high school graduafion sfafus af 
fhe fime of fhe survey — af leasf four years after initial 
ninfh-grade enrollmenf for fhe classes of 2008 fo 2013. 
Through a combinafion of survey and school dafa, fhe 
aufhor was able fo verify fhaf 109 of 112 (97 percenf) 
CSFB alumni eligible for graduafion by fhe summer of 
201 3 had in f acf graduafed . Thai percenf age is consisf enf 
wifh high school graduafion rafes of CSF recipienfs 
fhaf FRONTIER 21 has fracked in ofher large cities, 
including Charloffe (97 percenf), Toledo (98 percenf) 
and Philadelphia (96 percenf). Three sfudenfs of fhe 
112 (3 percenf) had eifher dropped ouf of high school 
or were still working toward complefing a high school 
degree. Based on fhe sample size of 112 ouf of 267 
fofal alumni in fhe fargef cohorfs, if is very likely fhe 
frue high school graduafion rafe of CSFB recipienfs is 
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between 99 percent and 95 percent (with a 99 percent 
confidence level, assuming nonrespondents were 
excluded due to random factors). NCES has identified 
Maryland as a sfafe wifh "on-fime" graduafion rafes 
above fhe national average — 84 percenf compared 
wifh 80 percenf nafionally in fhe 2011-12 school year. 
The Baltimore Public School graduafion rafe, however, 
has been calculafed fo be af leasf 17 percenf lower fhan 
the Maryland average in recent years. 

As Table 2 shows, 18 percent of fhe CSFB alumni 
graduafed high school in fewer fhan four years affer 
eighfh grade. Thaf is much higher fhan fhe percenfage 
of high school sfudenfs nafionally esfimafed fo 
graduafe in fewer fhan four years — approximafely 
2.9 percenf.^^ Sfafisfics on early graduafion from 
high school are difficulf fo locafe, as fhe primary 
mefric currenfly used for policy decisions has been 
graduafion "wifhin four years" of enrollmenf in ninfh 
grade. Recenfly, many sfafes and school disfricfs have 
been providing additional avenues and incentives for 
sfudenfs fo graduafe in fewer fhan four years, parfly 
as a cosf-saving measure, wifh 24 sfafes having formal 
policies in place for fhe 2013-14 school year, including 
Maryland.^® One pofenfial reason for fhe higher early 
graduafion rafe found in CSFB is fhe financial pressure 
on fhe families fo spend fewer years in privafe high 
schools, which fhe majorify of CSFB recipienfs 


attend (see Table 2). A brief review of research in fhe 
area could nof identify any parficular facfors, which 
prompf sfudenfs fo graduafe from high school early. 
More research in fhis area could be beneficial, as fhe 
push for early high school graduafion increases across 
fhe counfry. 

Of fhe fhree scholarship recipienfs who had nof 
graduafed four years after beginning high school 
(3 percent), one was still in school as a senior, one 
had dropped out of school, and one was sfudying fo 
complefe his GFD. Of fhose who had nof graduafed 
"on fime," fwo affended fradifional Baltimore public 
high schools, and one affended a small, privafe 
religious school. 

The survey also soughf fhe percenfage of CSFB alumni 
who had ever enrolled in college five fo nine years affer 
completing fheir final scholarship year in eighth grade. 
The National Center for Education Sfafisfics has formd 
thaf high school graduates from low-income families 
are far less likely fo enroll in college fhan fheir more 
advanfaged peers.“ Recenf sfudies conducfed by fhe 
Baltimore Education Research Consortium (BERC) 
found fhaf Baltimore's public high school graduates 
enrolled in two- and four-year colleges af a rafe fhaf 
is slighfly below fhe nafional rafe for low-income 
sfudenfs, befween 44 percenf and 61 percenf. A sfudy 


TARI F ? Recipient High School Graduation Rates, 

Classes of 2008 to 2013, ("Ahead (Three Years)," 
"On Time (Four Years)," "Behind (Five or More 
Years)," Dropped Out) 


Recipient Status 

Graduated 

Percentage 

Graduated three years post-eighth grade 

20 of 112 

18% 

Graduated four years post-eighth grade 

89 of 112 

79% 

Graduated five or more years post-eighth grade 

Oof 112 

0% 

Still In school/GED program 

2 of 112 

2% 

Dropped out 

1 of 112 

1% 

High school graduation rate five or more years 

109 of 112 

97% 


FiniRF 1 Among CSFB Recipients, Percentage of High School 
Four- Year Graduates, Classes of 2008 to 2013 


3 % 


H High school graduates, 
four years or fewer 

H High school dropout, or 
exceeding four years 
from ninth grade 


97 % 
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by the Center for Social Organization of Schools (CSOS) 
followed Baltimore's public school ninth graders and 
found fhaf an average of 32 percent of fhe two ninth- 
grade classes (classes of 2009 and 2010) had ever 
enrolled in college within five years affer ninfh grade.^® 

The CSFB alumni survey found CSFB scholarship 
recipients were enrolled in college at a higher rate than 
either the Baltimore City Public School (BCPS) ninth 
graders or the BCPS high school graduates who were 
tracked in the BERC and CSOS studies, respectively. 
As Figure 2 indicates, 84 percent of CSFB alumni were 
enrolled in some type of college five fo 10 years after 
completing eighth grade, 2 percent were still in high 
school, 1 percent entered the military, and 14 percent 
did not attend college immediately after graduation. 
Table 3 provides the data from Figure 2. In some cases, 
fhe survey responders indicafed the CSFB alumni 
had at some point been enrolled in either a two- or 
four-year college but did not indicate which type. Of 
fhose for whom college type was indicated (N=81), 
73 percent were enrolled in four-year colleges, and 27 
percent were enrolled in two-year colleges (community 
colleges). By comparison, in the CSOS study, 53 percent 
were found fo be enrolled in four-year colleges (e.g., 
bachelor's degree-granfing institutions) and 47 percent 
were found to be enrolled in two-year colleges (e.g., 
associate's degree-only institutions).^^ 


Overall, CSFB aluirmi were found fo have enrolled in 
53 different colleges and universities, including a large 
number in seminaries in Israel, following high school 
graduation. The college attended most frequently by 
CSFB alumni was Baltimore City Community College 
(7 percent of all alumni), wifh Communify College of 
Baltimore County being the second most frequently 
attended (5 percent of all alumni). 

The findings on college enrollmenf of fhe CSFB 
scholarship recipienfs supporf Maffhew Chingos 
and Paul Peferson's recenf findings from fheir sfudy 
of similar sfudenfs in New York; if found thaf offers 
of privafe school scholarships (vouchers) increased 
enrollmenfs of some low-income sfudenfs in college 
when compared wifh sfudenfs who were nof offered 
scholarships. In some groups, scholarship recipienfs 
affended four-year colleges af higher rafes fhan similar 
peers who did nof receive those scholarships.^” 

The effect of the scholarships on college enrollment 
from fhis Balfimore sfudy appear fo be much higher 
fhan fhose fhaf were found in New York by Chingos 
and Peferson, alfhough fhe New York sfudy is nof 
direcfly comparable as if used differenf mefhodologies. 
The higher college enrollment results in Baltimore 
might have been caused, in part, by the nature of the 
students and families receiving fhe scholarships, and 


Fin IRF 9 Status of CSFB Alumni Five to 10 Years After 
Eighth Grade Completion 

1 % 2 % 

1 2 year college 

|4year college 

I College type unknown 

I Work, no college 

I Military, no college 

I Still enrolled 
in high school 


TABLE 3 *^SFB Alumni College Enrollment, Work, 

Military, and High School Enrollment Status 
Five to 10 Years Post-Eighth Grade 


Alumni Status Five or More 
Years Post-Eighth Grade 

Percentage 

Two-year college 

20% 

Four-year college 

53% 

College type unknown 

11% 

Work, no college 

14% 

Military, no college 

1% 

Still enrolled in high school 

2% 

Total 

100% 

Ever enrolled in college 

84% 
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by the types of high schools those families chose for 
fheir children. Table 4 provides fhe percenfages of 
CSFB alumni attending differenf fypes of high schools. 

The 112 alumni attended a wide variefy of schools — 61 
different high schools, primarily in the Baltimore area. 
As the Table 4 shows, the CSFB scholarship students 
were very likely to attend Jewish schools — for fhe 
mosf parf schools focusing on Orthodox Judaism — 
with 42 percent of sfudenfs attending fhose schools. 
Approximafely one-fifth of fhe sfudenfs affended 
public magnet schools (19 percent), which require 
students to apply and be accepted before fhey can 
attend. Only 16 percent attended a regular public 
school, usually in the Baltimore City Public Schools 
system. 

Chingos and Peterson theorize that a combination 
of home characferisfics / demographics and school 
characferisfics are likely responsible for fhe increase 
in high school completion and college enrollment 
for fhe sfudenfs in New York.'‘^ According fo a Pew 
sfudy of educafional attainment among members of 
different religious groups in America, Jewish residents 
have the second highest rate of college completion 
at 59 percent (only Hindus are higher, with 74 
percent), more than double the national average.^^ The 
particularly high level of participation among Jewish 


TARI F 4 Types of High Schools Attended by CSFB 

Alumni (High School Classes of 2008 to 2013) 


School Type 

Percentage 

Catholic 

14% 

Christian (Non-Catholic) 

3% 

Charter 

1% 

Homeschool 

2% 

Jewish 

42% 

Private Non-Religious 

3% 

Public 

16% 

Public Magnet 

19% 

Total 

100% 


families in CSFB undoubtedly has had an impact on 
the high school completion and college enrollment 
levels of fhe program's alumni. Jewish sfudenfs are 
overrepresenfed in fhe CSFB scholarship population 
by around 350 percenf relative to their presence in the 
Baltimore population at around 12 percent. Because 
the scholarships are allotted by lottery, this is a result 
primarily of fhe facf Jewish families apply to CSFB in 
larger numbers than members of ofher efhnic groups.'*^ 

The presence of "social capifal" in large amounfs, such 
as a high rafe of parenfal college attendance, among 
the Jewish population in Baltimore might explain some 
of fhe elevated outcomes among the CSFB alumni, 
although non-Jewish students also graduated in very 
high numbers. Both family background and high 
school characferisfics were examined in fhis sfudy 
to assess the potential link between those two major 
elements of social capital and enrollment in college by 
CSFB alumni.'“‘ 

Social Capital Among CSFB Alumni - 
Families and High Schools 

The term "social capital" has been employed to 
describe access to resources some students have that 
enable them to move past potential barriers beyond 
the provisions of "financial capifal."^® The facf fhat 
sfudenfs from similar economic backgrounds can have 
very differenf academic oufcomes has been explained 
in parf by the types of resources those students may 
have available at home, at school, or both — e.g., 
parental education levels, access to college-oriented 
school counselors, participation in a college-oriented 
high school, etc.^*’ 

Although all of the students in the CSFB alumni 
population came from economically disfressed 
households, fheir family backgrounds and high school 
resources showed a great deal of variation. It should be 
noted here that this study was not an attempt to prove 
scientifically whaf facfors direcfly relafe to higher 
levels of high school attendance or college enrollment. 
Rather, it was designed to be a "first level" study to 
identify fhe fypes of variations in social capital that 
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TABLE College Attendance or Graduation Status 
Among Parents of CSFB Alumni 


College Attendance/ Graduation 

Percentage 

Graduated college 

53% 

Attended, did not graduate 

29% 

Attended technical school 

1% 

Did not attend 

17% 

Total 

100% 


were available to the CSFB scholarship recipients 
while in high school, and to obtain parental reflections 
on how having a scholarship in elementary school may 
or may not have contributed to their child's academic 
success in high school and beyond. 

It has been widely recognized that having at least one 
parent who attended college dramatically increases 
the chances a high school student will enroll in 
college.^^ Hossler and Maple found fhaf parenfal 
educafion levels have a sfronger associafion wifh 
college attendance fhan family income level.^® The 
CSFB alumni survey asked parenfs of fhose sfudenfs 
fo describe fheir own posf-high school educafion 
backgrounds. The parenfs' responses are provided in 
Table 5; if shows fhaf 82 percenf of fhe CSFB alumni 
had af leasf one parenf who attended a fwo- or four- 
year college. Thaf percenfage resembles very closely 
fhe percenfage of CSFB alumni who had attended 
college five fo 10 years after eighfh grade (84 percenf). 

Despife fheir disfressed economic backgrounds, fhe 
CSFB alumni had parenfs wifh much higher college 
attendance rafes and graduafion rafes fhan fheir peers 
nationally and fheir peers in Baltimore. Nationally 55 
percenf of adulfs have some college, and 36 percenf 
hold an associafe's degree or higher.^^ However, Table 
6 shows there was little correlation between parental 
educational level and whether a CSFB scholarship 
recipient graduated on time, attended college, or chose 
to work after high school. In fact, children of parenfs 
who did nof go fo college were slighfly more 


Fin IRE T Post-High School Education Levels of CSFB 
Alumni (Two- or Four-Year College) 



I Graduated college 

I Attended, did not 
graduate 

I Attended technical 
school 


I Did not attend college 


TABLE B Fielationship Between Parental Education 
Level and CSFB Alumni College Enrollment 


Alumni College Status 

Parent 
No College 

Parent Some 
College No 
Degree 

Parent 

Graduated 

College 

Child still in high school, dropout 

0% 

0% 

5% 

Child working 

17% 

20% 

5% 

Child enrolled in college 

83% 

80% 

89% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 


likely to enroll in college than children of parenfs who 
attended college buf did nof graduafe (83 percenf vs. 
80 percenf). The difference is small, buf if does indicafe 
fhere are likely ofher factors af work in addition fo 
fhe educational affainmenf level of fhe scholarship 
recipienfs' parenfs. 

Sfrong associafions have been found by ofher 
researchers befween the level of a parenf's higher 
educafion affainmenf (e.g., no college, some college, 
associafe's degree, bachelor's degree) and fhe level 
of college degree fheir children pursue.®” Table 7 
summarizes fhe associafion befween CSFB alumni's 
parenfs' higher educafion experience (no college, 
some college buf no degree, and college degree) and 
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whether or not their child attended a two- or four- 
year college after high school. That type of association 
is imporfant fo undersfand, as associafe's degree 
recipienfs generally have a much lower earning power 
fhan fhose with bachelor's degrees. 

Table 7 and Figure 4 show little association between 
whether a parent had some college vs. no college 
and whether or not their child enrolled in a two- or 
four-year college. CSFB alumni whose parenfs had 
no college were slighfly more likely fo enroll in a 
four-year college fhan those who had attended some 
college but did not receive a degree (56 percent and 
46 percent, respectively). However, there was a high 
degree of associafion befween whether a parent 
earned a college degree and their child's enrollment in 
four-year college, wifh 88 percenf of CSFB alumni who 
had a parenf with a college degree enrolled in a four- 
year college vs. 12 percent of fhose sfudenfs who had 
enrolled in a two-year college. Alumni with at least one 


TABLE 7 Relationship Between Parental Education 
Level and CSFB Alumni Attendance at 
Two- or Four-Year College 


Alumni Two- or 
Four- Year College 

Parent 
No College 

Parent Some 
College No 
Degree 

Parent 

Graduated 

College 

Two-Year College 

44% 

54% 

12% 

Four-Year College 

56% 

46% 

88% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 


parent who graduated from college (fwo- or four-year) 
were much more likely fo enroll in a four-year college 
fhan a fwo-year college (e.g., Towson Universify vs. 
Communify College of Baltimore County). 

The value that parents place on their child's 
educational achievement is highly correlated to 
their child's educational accomplishments in high 
school and post-high school.® CSFB alumni were 
asked to state the importance they attached to their 
child attending college, from "Nof very imporfanf" 
to "Very important." As Table 8 shows, 77 percent of 
parenfs surveyed sfated if was "very imporfanf" for 
their child to attend college, 21 percent that it was 
"somewhat important," and only 2 percent said it was 
"not very important." Comparing parents' opinions 
to the alumni experiences five or more years affer 
ninth grade, 77 percent of those whose child attended 
college stated it was very important to them and 
2 percent said it was not very important. Of fhose 
whose child entered the military or went directly to 
work, 80 percent said it was very important to them, 
and 10 percent responded it was not very important. 
Of fhose whose child dropped out, 50 percent stated 
their child's college attendance was very important 
to them, and none said it was not very important. 
No substantial patterns could be identified befween 
a parenf's desire for fhe CSFB scholarship child to go 
to college and whether or not they went to college, 
worked, stayed in high school, or dropped out of 
high school five or more years affer ninth grade. 


Fin IRF 4 Alumni College Enrollment in Two- or Four-Year College 

Compared With Parental Higher Education Level 



I Four-year college 
I Two-year college 
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TABLE 8 Importance of Child Attending College to CSFB Parent, with Child's Post-High School Activity 


Importance of child 
attending college 

% 

College 

Work/Military 

High School, Dropout 

Not very important 

2% 

2% 

10% 

0% 

Somewhat important 

21% 

21% 

10% 

50% 

Very important 

77% 

77% 

80% 

50% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


Overall, parents' educational aspirations for their 
CSFB scholarship recipient children were very high. 
As Dubow, Boxer, and Huesmann point out, a number 
of facfors are involved fhaf mediafe fhe relafionship 
befween a child's educational oufcomes and a parenf's 
educational aspirations, such as family poverfy levels 
and fhe child's infellecfual falenfs.®^ 

A sfudenf's grade poinf average and academic record 
has been shown fo be predicfive of lafer college 
enrollmenf as early as eighfh grade.^'* The CSFB 
alumni fif fhaf pattern, as fhose wifh higher grades 
(e.g., mosfly A grades) in high school were much more 
likely fhan fhose wifh lower grades (e.g., mosfly Bs 
and Cs) fo be enrolled in college five fo 10 years after 
high school. As Table 9 indicafes, 97 percenf of sfudenfs 
idenfified as having mosfly A grades enrolled in 
college, compared wifh 88 percenf of fhose wifh mosfly 
Bs, and 64 percenf of fhose wifh mosfly Cs. All of fhe 
Alumni who did nof graduafe high school four years 
after enfering ninfh grade (100 percenf, fhree alumni) 
had an academic record of "mosfly Cs." Having 
lower grades was closely associafed with attendance 
at public schools, as 73 percent of fhose wifh mosfly 
Cs affended some form of public school (fradifional 


jA D| F q College Enrollment of CSFB Alumni by 
High School Academic Record* 



Mostly A 
Grades 

Mostly B 
Grades 

Mostly C 
Grades 

College Enrollment Percentage 

97% 

88% 

64% 


*N=75 


public, public magnet or charter), compared with 19 
percent of those with mostly Bs, and only 14 percent of 
those with mostly A grades. Overall, 39 percent of the 
CSFB alumni were reported to have mostly A grades, 
43 percent had mostly Bs, and 19 percent had mostly 
Cs, with none having mostly Ds or Fs. This represents 
an approximate average GPA of 2.7, which is slightly 
lower than the national average of approximately 3.0.®^ 

College Preparatory Environments of 
CSFB Scholarship Recipients' High 
Schools 

As was noted previously, 112 CSFB alumni were 
reported as attending 61 different high schools of 
all types, including private non-religious, private 
religious. Catholic, regular public, charter, and public 
magnet schools. Of those schools, 22 had two or more 
CSFB alumni attend, while the majority of schools 
had only one attend. In these 61 high schools, the 
CSFB alumni experienced a wide variety of college 
preparation services and resources. Respondents 
to the survey described the extent to which college 
counseling was offered by the high schools, the 
college admissions test preparation offered, if any, 
the college trips and fairs that were offered, if any, 
and the parents' opinions of the college preparation 
environment provided by the schools. 

Table 10 offers the perspective of CSFB alumni parents 
on the college counseling environment in their child's 
high school. It should be noted that a substantial 
number of parents (5 percent to 19 percent) indicated 
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TABLE 10 College Counseling Provided in High School to CSFB Alumni and Their Parents 


Parent 

Response 

Child's high 

If offered, parent felt 

College counselor 

College financial 

school offered 

college counseling 

was on staff at the 

planning was offered 

college counseling 

was helpful 

high school 

by high school 

Yes 

79% 

91% 

74% 

55% 

No 

21% 

9% 

26% 

45% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


they did not know if a particular kind of college 
counseling or resource was offered af fheir child's 
school. The responses are from parenfs who were 
aware of fheir child's college counseling experiences 
in high school. 

Table 10 shows fhaf 79 percenf of parenfs of CSFB 
alumni sfafed fhaf fheir child's school offered college 
counseling and 74 percenf of fhe alumni had a college 
counselor on sfaff af fheir school. Of fhose whose high 
school offered college counseling, 91 percenf said fhe 
counseling was helpful fo fheir child. Only 55 percenf 
sfafed fhaf college financial planning was offered by 
the high school. This is particularly important, because 
one of fhe primary barriers fo low-income sfudenfs 
applying fo colleges, particularly four-year colleges, is 
a lack of undersfanding on how fo complefe college 
financial aid forms. Even when a high school sfudenf 
does have a counselor available, many counselors 
are nof framed in how fo provide college financial 
counseling fo parenfs or sfudenfs.®^ 

College information sessions and college frips can 
improve parenfs' and sfudenfs' undersfanding of 
fhe culfure of college, and whaf fypes of college 


opporfunities are available fo fhem. Education 
researchers Caroline Hoxby and Chrisfopher Avery 
have found fhaf many academically high-achieving 
sfudenfs from low-income families apply fo schools 
where fhe average achievemenf level is well below fheir 
abilify level, parfly because fheir access fo information 
abouf more selecfive schools is very limifed.^® Af CSFB 
alumni high schools (see Table 11), fhree-fourfhs of fhe 
alumni (75 percenf) had college information sessions 
or fairs provided fo fhem. However, fewer fhan half 
(47 percenf) affended schools fhaf provided acfual 
frips fo colleges (despife being in fhe neighborhood 
of many fwo- and four-year colleges). Overall, only 38 
percenf of the CSFB students attended a high school- 
sponsored college trip. 

The majority of four-year colleges in fhe U.S. require 
an admissions fesf score as parf of fhe applicafion.®^ 
A sfrong score on an admissions fesf, such as fhe 
ACT or SAT, opens more possibilities for admission 
fo more selecfive colleges and universities. The fwo 
mosf promising ways fhaf have been demonsfrafed 
fo increase admissions fesf scores are refaking fhe 
fesf and parficipafing in admissions fesf preparation 
classes and coaching. Unforfunafely, sfudenfs from 


TABLE 11 


College Information Sessions and College Trips Provided in High School to CSFB Alumni and Their Parents 


Parent 

Response 

High school has 
college information 
sessions/fairs 

High school takes 
students on 
college trips 

Child attended a 
high school-sponsored 
college trip 

Yes 

75% 

47% 

38% 

No 

25% 

53% 

62% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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TABLE 12 Colleg e Admissions Test Preparation Provided to CSFB Alumni by Their High School 


Parent 

Response 

High school offered 

College test preparation 

Child took college 

college test preparation 

was offered by high school 

test preparation 

(SAT, ACT, etc.) 

for free 

classes 

Yes 

86% 

60% 

47% 

No 

14% 

40% 

53% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 


low-income families are less likely than their more 
affluent peers to take admission tests more than 
once, and less likely to participate in test preparation 
classes.® As Table 12 shows, 86 percent of CSFB 
alumni attended a high school where college test 
preparation was provided by the school. However, 
of those 86 percent, only 60 percent attended high 
schools where those classes were free. Less than half 
of CSFB alumni — only 47 percent — took college test 
preparation classes of any kind.^^ Without such test 
preparation, economically disadvantaged students are 
less likely to apply to or attend a school that matches 
their academic achievement levels.® 

Table 13 compares college preparation characteristics of 
CSFB alumni high schools among those who enrolled 
in college after high school with those who did not. It 


shows the college preparatory characteristics of those 
who enrolled in college and those who did not were 
similar, but alumni who enrolled in college actually 
had fewer opportunities for college preparation 
available in several key categories. College enrollees 
had less counseling available than those who did 
not enroll in college (77 percent vs. 90 percent), less 
opportunity to attend college fairs or college trips, 
and fewer opportunities for free admissions test 
preparation (58 percent vs. 71 percent). However, 
college enrollees were more likely to have access to 
helpful college counseling when it was available (94 
percent vs. 80 percent), more likely to attend school- 
sponsored college trips, more likely to attend a high 
school that offered admissions test preparation (e.g., 
SAT and ACT), more likely to take a test preparation 
class, and more likely to attend a school that offered 


TABLE 13 College Preparation Available to CSFB Alumni in Their High School 


High School College Preparation Characteristic 

Alumni Not Enrolled 
in College 

Alumni Enrolled 
in College 

Child's high school offered college counseling 

90% 

77% 

If offered, parent felt college counseling was helpful 

80% 

94% 

College counselor was on staff at the high school 

80% 

73% 

High school has college information sessions/fairs 

86% 

74% 

High school takes students on college trips 

50% 

47% 

Child attended a high school-sponsored college trip 

33% 

39% 

High school offered college test preparation (SAT, ACT, etc.) 

80% 

87% 

College test preparation was offered by high school for free 

71% 

58% 

Child took college test preparation classes 

44% 

47% 

College financial planning was offered by high school 

43% 

56% 
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college financial planning (56 percent vs. 43 percent). 
Overall, the students who ultimately enrolled in 
college attended schools with slightly more college 
admissions test preparation and financial counseling 
offered, and were more likely to take advantage of 
college preparation activities when they were offered. 


Parents of CSFB alumni were asked to provide 
their opinion about the overall college counseling 
environment of their child's high school. As Table 14 
shows, only 31 percent of parents responded that their 
child's high school college counseling environment 
was "very good," 35 percent said it was "good," 19 
percent that it was "fair," and 15 percent that it was 
"not good at all." Of those whose child went to college 
within five years after ninth grade, 37 percent said 
their college counseling was "good" and 34 percent 
that it was "very good." Of those whose child entered 
the military or went to work within five years after 
ninth grade, 50 percent said their child's college 
counseling was "not very good," 30 percent that it was 
"good" and 20 percent responded it was "very good." 
Of those whose child dropped out or were still in high 
school five years after ninth grade, 100 percent stated 
that their child's college counseling in high school was 
only "fair." 


TABLE 14 Parents' Rating of CSFB Scholarship 
Recipients' High School College 
Counseling Environments 


Rating of High School 
College Counseling 

Percentage 
of Parents 

Not good at all 

15% 

Fair 

19% 

Good 

35% 

Very good 

31% 

Total 

100% 


FIGURES Parental Opinions of High School Counseling Environment by Activity of CSFB Alumni Five Years Post-Ninth Grade 



I Not good 
I Fair 
I Good 
I Very good 
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Conclusion 

This study was exploratory in nature, looking to 
examine the variations in experiences of elementary 
scholarship recipients as they left their scholarship 
years and entered a range of urban high schools, and 
fo identify possible connections befween those high 
school experiences and the educational attainment of 
fhose sfudenfs. In doing so, this research posed three 
questions: 

1. Does having scholarship support to attend a private 
elementary school of choice f acilifafe a "disadvanfaged" 
sfudenf's success in high school graduation and/or 
enrollmenf in college? 

2. Whaf fypes of supporfs for college attendance and 
success are fhese scholarship recipienfs being provided 
in high school, and are fhey exposed to different types 
of supporfs and resorrrces? 

3. Is fhere a relationship befween fhe availabilify of high 
school supporfs for college attendance and scholarship 
recipienfs' access fo and enrollmenf in college? 

This fype of research has implications for private 
scholarship organizations like CSFB, publicly funded 
school choice programs, for low-income families, and for 
fhe educational community at large, all of whom have 
a sfake in ensuring more economically disadvantaged 
students are able to reach higher levels of academic 
success fhan fhey have historically achieved. 

This sfudy found fhat CSFB elemenfary scholarship 
recipienfs had indeed been highly successful in fheir 
posf-elemenfary educational achievements. Nearly 
all CSFB alumni contacted had graduated from high 
school in four or fewer years after eighfh grade — 97 
percenf fo be exacf. This high percenfage is nearly 
identical fo fracking sfudies completed wifh Children's 
Scholarship Fund programs in ofher mefropolifan areas 
(Philadelphia, Charlotte, and Toledo). The percenfage is 
much higher fhan fhe national high school graduation 
rate of 70 percenf, and higher fhan fhe Baltimore Cify 
Public School (BCPS) graduation rafe of 38 percent to 
64 percent. 


Enrollment in college — two-year and four-year posf- 
high school — was also very high at 84 percent five fo 
10 years after eighfh grade. This college enrollmenf 
rafe was much higher fhan fhe plus-five-year posf- 
ninfh-grade college enrollmenf rafe of 32 percenf for 
sfudenfs in BCPS.“ Enrollmenf in four-year colleges vs. 
two-year colleges among CSFB alumni was also much 
higher than enrollment rates for low-income young 
adulfs nafionally or for BCPS graduates. Of fhose 
who enrolled in college, 73 percenf of CSFB alumni 
enrolled in four-year colleges, and 23 percenf enrolled 
in fwo-year colleges, compared wifh 53 percenf and 47 
percenf respectively for BCPS sfudenfs. In Baltimore, 
fhis mefhod of providing need-based scholarships 
fo attend elemenfary schools of choice appeared fo 
achieve ifs goal of facilifating high rafes of high school 
graduation for fhe recipienfs of fhose scholarships. 

Wifh regard fo fhe second question, a wide variafion 
was found in fhe amounf and fype of college 
preparation resources in high schools attended by 
scholarship recipienfs and in fhe exfenf fo which fhose 
recipienfs took advanfage of fhose resources. This has 
implications for fhe school choice communify, as one 
cannof assume a sfudenf will attend a well-resourced 
high school simply because fheir parenfs have faken 
fhe inifiafive fo selecf an elemenfary school for fhem. 
CSFB scholarship recipienfs affended a wide variefy 
of high schools after eighfh grade, including regular 
public schools, charfer schools. Catholic schools, 
magnet schools, and private schools. But, even among 
those school types, wide variations existed in the types 
of college preparation resources provided. 

Finally, in addressing fhe fhird quesfion, an association 
was found befween fhe college preparation resources 
available to scholarship recipients in their high 
schools and their future enrollment in college. Those 
CSFB scholarship recipients with stronger college 
preparatory environments in high school (as assessed 
by their parents) were more likely to go to college 
after high school; although that assessment was not 
predictive of whefher or not they attended two- or 
four-year colleges. Fiigh school college-preparafory 
environmenfs of college goers were very similar fo 
fhose who did nof enroll in college; however, fhe college 
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goers were more likely to take advantage of services 
when they were available (e.g., college trips, college 
admissions test prep classes). It appears it may not be 
the particular amount or type of college preparatory 
resources fhaf are available to high school sfudenfs, 
buf fhe exfenf to which fhey are encouraged fo use 
fhose resources by their parents and adults within and 
outside of school. This is supported by fhe finding 
fhat parenfs of sfudenfs in fhis sfudy who enrolled in 
college were found fo have higher education levels fhan 
fhe average for American adulfs, and fhey were more 
likely fo have a sfrong desire fo see fheir children enter 
and succeed in college. This finding has implications 
for bofh public policymakers and private scholarship 
programs, as if may be more simple and effective fo 
provide mentors and adulfs fo inform sfudenfs abouf 
college and encourage high school sfudenfs fo fake 
advanfage of college preparation resources in fheir 
high school fhan fo attempt to add more resources into 
the thousands of private and public high schools across 
fhe counfry. 

The resulfs of fhis limited, exploratory study suggest 
that students from low-income families who receive 
scholarships fo affend fhe privafe elemenfary school 
of fheir choice are, in general, supporfed by sfrong 
home culfures fhaf are oriented toward helping the 
student pursue higher education. However, the high 
schools their children attend do not always provide 
the college-preparatory resources that can help them 
reach challenging college environments. Scholarship 
organizations could help their students to pursue 
college in two key ways: keeping in touch with the 
families and direcfing fhem toward free or low-cosf 
college preparation resources (e.g., free counseling, 
low-cosf SAT fesf preparation), and developing a 
nefwork of high schools (in fhis case fhaf would mean 
at least 61 schools) attended by their scholarship 
aluirmi that can collectively provide the types of free 
or low-cosf college preparation resources fhaf will 
facilifafe fheir pursuif of higher education degrees. As 
fhis sfudy found, fhe firsf fask is complicafed by fhe 
facf some scholarship organizafions are not organized 
to maintain long-term contact with their aluirmi, and, 
in a matter of a few years, much of fhe families' confacf 
intormafion mighf be oufdafed. Regarding working 


wifh local high schools, fo gef fhe mosf benefif fo 
their alumni, scholarship organizations will need 
to identify fhe high schools fhey are attending and 
develop a relationship with those schools to ensure 
alumni and their parents are being connected with the 
best possible resources. If fhose schools do nof provide 
crifical college preparatory elemenfs, such as financial 
aid counseling, fhe scholarship organizafions will need 
to connect them with organizations that provide those 
types of services or educafe fhem in how fo offer fhose 
services fo fheir sfudenfs. 
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Commitment to Methods & Transparency 

The Friedman Foundation for Educational Choice is committed to research that adheres to 
high scientific standards, and matters of methodology and transparency are taken seriously 
at all levels of our organization. We are dedicated to providing high-quality information in 
a transparent and efficient maimer. 

All individuals have opinions, and many organizations (like our own) have specific missions 
or philosophical orientations. Scientific methods, if used correctly and followed closely in 
well-designed studies, should neutralize these opinions and orientations. Research rules 
and methods minimize bias. We believe rigorous procedural rules of science prevent a 
researcher's motives, and an organization's particular orientation, from pre-determining 
results. 

If research adheres to proper scientific and methodological standards, its findings can be 
relied upon no matter who has conducted it. If rules and methods are neither specified 
nor followed, then the biases of the researcher or an organization may become relevant, 
because a lack of rigor opens the door for those biases to affect the results. 
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